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COMMUNICATIONS 
The Philippine "Situado" from the Treasury of New Spain. 

Mr. James A. Le Roy in his review of volume XIV of The Philippine 
Islands in the October number of the Review (p. 169) calls attention to 
an explanation of this old-time annual remittance of specie to the islands 
which is widely at variance with the accepted view that before the nine- 
teenth century the government expenditures in the islands always ex- 
ceeded the receipts and that the deficit was made up from the treasury of 
New Spain. The new explanation of this annual remittance was offered 
by Sefior Felipe Govantes, a Spanish official of long service in the islands, 
in his Compendio de la Historia de Filipinas (Manila, 1877), appendix 23. 
As this work is not accessible to me, I am limited to the citation made 
by Pardo de Tavera in his Biblioteca Filipina, 193, to which Mr. Le Roy 
referred, and which I will give in an English translation : 

Many erroneously believe that the sitaado that came from Mexico to 
the Philippines was in consequence of a deficit in the treasury of the 
archipelago. We shall point out their mistake, which has been and still 
is of serious consequence to the Philippines. . . . The ships that carried 
the products of the Philippines went from Manila to Acapulco, and in 
the latter port the export duties were collected on the cargo from Manila 
as there was no custom-house in Manila; and since the expenses of the 
Philippines were calculated in Mexico, exactly what was needed of the 
amount realized from the exportation from the Philippines was trans- 
mitted, and the larger part was retained in Mexico. That which came 
to Manila was called the situado. There was then no deficit, but on the 
contrary a considerable surplus. 

This explanation apparently is accepted by Pardo de Tavera. It is, 
however, I am convinced, entirely erroneous. In 1608 the expenses ex- 
ceeded the income by 135,017 pesos {The Philippine Islands, XIV, 268). 
In 1637 D. Juan Grau y Monfalcon prepared an elaborate report to the 
king on Philippine commerce and finances (see Coleccibn de Documentos 
Ineditos del Archivo de Indias, America y Oceania, VI, 364-484). In 
this he gives an average Philippine budget as follows : 

Expenses 850,734 pesos; receipts 573,922 pesos. The item of 
receipts includes 309,000 pesos derived from " the duties, freights, 
almojarifazgo [import duties], and the rest collected in New Spain from 
the merchandise that each year comes from the islands and remitted 
to Manila" by the law of 1606 {ibid., 425-428). There was then in 
the first half of the seventeenth century a deficit of about 276,000 pesos. 
Over against this, Grau y Monfalcon would set 30,000 pesos collected in 
New Spain through the alcabala (the tax on sales) from the Philippine 
products. The net deficit would then be nearly 250,000 pesos. 

(459) 
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The law of February 19, 1606, reads: "We ordain that the duties 
and freights that are collected in the port of Acapulco from the mer- 
chandise from the Philippines shall not be covered into the treasury of 
Mexico, but shall be expended for things needed in those islands, and 
that so much less be remitted from the treasury of Mexico" {Recopi- 
lacion de Leyes de los Reinos de las Indias, 5th edition, Madrid, 1841, 
IV, 131, lib. IX, tit. 45, ley 65 ; see also The Philippine Islands, XVII, 

45-46). 

If the duties collected on the goods from Manila were not covered 
into the Mexican treasury, they would not appear in the Mexican 
budget ; and consequently the situado that does appear there is not, as 
Govantes asserts, a return of part of the revenue received from the duties 
on the Manila shipments, but a pure subsidy. These duties in the 
middle of the eighteenth century amounted in general to 7,500 pesos 
for the export duties, and 176,000 pesos for the almojarifazgo, which 
was used for refitting the ships, etc. (Delgado, Historia de Filipinos, 
Manila, 1892, 224. This is one of the most important of the old his- 
tories and was written about 1750). The French astronomer Le Gentil, 
who was in Manila for several months in 1 765-1 766, quotes a treasury 
report which showed a deficit in 1749. At the end of the report the 
remark was made, ' ' le Roi faisant passer tous les ans du Mexique, cent 
dix mille piastres, il s'ensuit que les Philippines qui devroient profiter au 
Roi, lui sont au contraire tres a charge" ( Voyage dans les Mers de 
I'lnde, Paris, 1779-1781, II, 170). 

Juan de la Concepcion discusses at length the Philippine budget of 
the middle of the eighteenth century {Historia General de Philipinas, 
XIV, 38-76). Among the assets is the real situado, 250,000 pesos; on 
the debit side (p. 46) is the item " Baxas de el Real situado de estas 
Islas " (abatements from the royal subsidy), 140, 106 pesos. 1 This leaves 
110,000 pesos as the net subsidy, the same figure given by Le Gentil. 
Even then there was a deficit of nearly 80,000 pesos. Juan de la Con- 
cepcion's budget is reproduced in condensed form by Foreman {op. 
cit., 281). 

Evidence could be multiplied to this effect. As I have said above, 
the entering of the situado among the expenditures of the kingdom of 
New Spain when the duties collected on the cargoes from Manila were 
not covered into the treasury proves the case if no other evidence were 
advanced. Humboldt gives the average items of appropriation of the 
Mexican budget for the years 1784-1789. The largest in the list is 
situados which have been sent to the colonies of America and Asia, 
3,011,664 pesos. These situados averaged between 1788 and 1792 as 
follows, in pesos: Cuba, 1,826,000; Florida, 151, 000 ; Porto Rico, 377,- 
000; Philippines, 250,000; Louisiana, 557,000; Trinidad, 200,000; 
San Domingo, 274,000. During the Napoleonic wars the Philippines re- 

1 Explained by Foreman, as remittances in merchandise as a partial equivalent for 
the subsidy. The Philippine Islands, ed. 1899, 281. 
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quired a situado of 500,000 pesos (A. von Humboldt, Ensayo Politico 
sobre la Nueva Espana, 2d ed., 5 vols., Paris, 1827, IV, 232, 239— 
240). 

According to Govantes's hypothesis, if the situado of 250,000 pesos 
was only the smaller part of the duties collected at Acapulco, the rest 
being retained in Mexico, then the duties must have been over 200 per 
cent, when the Manila-Acapulco cargo was limited to 250,000 pesos in 
value and over 100 per cent, when the value limit of the cargos was 
raised to 500,000 pesos. But this is contrary to all the evidence. As 
noted above, in the middle of the eighteenth century the export duties 
and the almojarifazgo collected at Acapulco amounted to 183,500 pesos 
on .the Manila valuation of 500,000 pesos, and this money was used to 
refit the galleon and to procure supplies for the return voyage (Delgado, 
op. at., 224). In 1696 the Acapulco collections amounted to 80,000 
pesos on a Manila valuation of 250,000 pesos (John Francis Gemelli 
Careri, A Voyage round the- World, in Churchill, Voyages, London, 1732, 
IV, 480, entry for January 31). 

Edward G. Bourne. 

The International Congress of Arts and Science. 

The International Congress of Arts and Science, which met at St. 
Louis during the third week of September, brought together distinguished 
scholars from every part of the world and was, perhaps, the most import- 
ant episode of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Many readers of the 
Review are already familiar with the fact that in the choice and arrange- 
ment of subjects the interests of history were not neglected. The key to 
the whole scheme of proceedings is furnished by the official programme 
of the Congress, wherein the chief branches of knowledge are divided 
and subdivided. In this document "Historical Science" stands out as 
one of seven main divisions, the others being "Normative Science", 
"Physical Science", "Mental Science", "Utilitarian Sciences", 
"Social Regulation", and " Social Culture " . That historical science 
was conceived of in a broad spirit by those who prepared the programme 
is also evident from the scheme of subdivision. Not only did political 
and economic history appear under this heading, but special categories 
were provided for law, language, literature, art, and religion. In a word, 
the value of the historical method was fully, even generously, recognized. 
Of the seven main divisions no other embraced so many sections. A 
chart of graphic statistics could be made to show in vivid colors that 
"Historical Science", with thirty-two sections, ranked before "Physi- 
cal Science", with thirty-one. 

As illustrating the catholicity of scholarship the International Con- 
gress was a fine spectacle, but as to its usefulness a final verdict must rest 
upon the quality of the papers it drew forth. At the present moment 
no human being can venture to appraise the value of the addresses which 
were delivered in the division of Historical Science alone. The sessions 
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of the Congress covered less than a week, and so many meetings were in 
progress at the same time that it proved physically impossible to attend 
more than a small fraction of them. Until the proceedings are in print 
judgment must be suspended, but meanwhile two things may be said with 
some confidence. It is doubtful whether any one who spoke at St. Louis 
treated the Congress contemptuously in the sense that he paid little heed 
to the preparation of his address. Lamprecht, it is true, spoke from the 
full heart without the least vestige of a note, but to say that he spoke 
carelessly or that he gave his audience much less than he might have 
given it, would be unjust. Bury seems to have voiced the general senti- 
ment when in his closing words he observed: "It is not very bold to 
predict that historians of the distant future in tracing the growth of coop- 
eration and tendencies to a federation of human effort . . . will record 
this Congress . . . as a significant point in this particular stage of man's 
progress towards his unknown destiny." One who wrote thus was not 
likely to let his own contribution fall far below his best level. 

In the second place it should be stated that the personnel of the 
Congress was on the whole remarkable. Conspicuous gaps were, of 
course, visible among the historians as among the representatives of other 
branches, but making every possible subtraction on this score there re- 
mained enough speakers of high standing to invest the sessions with ex- 
traordinary interest. In the department of political and economic his- 
tory the foreign delegation comprised Mahaffy, Pais, Cordier, Lamprecht, 
Bury, and Conrad ; while Furtwangler, Budde, Harnack, and Reville 
were speaking in other departments on subjects of deep historical signifi- 
cance. Among American scholars, President Woodrow Wilson delivered 
the address with which the proceedings of the historical division opened ; 
and papers dealing, the one with "Historical Science", the other with 
" History and Literature ", were given before the department of political 
and economic history by Professors W. M. Sloane and J. H. Robinson. 
Professor G. B. Adams discussed the problems of medieval history, Pro- 
fessors F. J. Turner and E. G. Bourne represented the history of Amer- 
ica, and Professor S. N. Patten was the colleague of Conrad in the section 
devoted to the history of economic institutions. 

A criticism or even a description of the views advanced in all these 
papers would lead us far beyond the limits assigned to the present notice. 
Here one must be content with saying that for historians, no less than 
for the exponents of the physical and utilitarian sciences, the St. Louis 
Congress was a memorable occasion. It is expected that the text of the 
addresses will be published in full by the Directors of the Exposition. 

C. W. Colby. 



